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Thrs production, in so far as it has 
heen connected, by advertisements, 
with the name of Lord Byron, is a 
pookselling imposture. It is mot the work 
oi Lord Byron, as, indeed, the slightest 
inspection will sufice to convince 
the least critical reader ; and, in point 
of fact, the name of that noble author, 
however freely employed in the adver- 
lisements already alluded to, is. care- 
fully omitted in the title-page. In a 
word, we learn that all the relation- 
ship which, in private, it is pretended 
to establish between Lord Byron and 
‘The Vampyre,” is, (that as is as- 
serted,) Lord Byron has been heard to 
repeat such a story in conversation. 
For the rest, an humbler, and (as will 
appear) a very humble pen indeed, is 
admitted to have put it into the shape 
we see. 

The extract printed in a late Number 
of the Literary Journal* has put the 
reader into possession of some of the 
features of the conduct and character 
of Lord Ruthven. In that which fol- 
lows, a new and important, though 
secondary personage, is presented :— 


“ About the same time, there came to 
London a young gentleman of the name 
of Aubrey: he was an orphan left with 
an only sister in the possession of great 
wealth, by parents whe died while he was 
yet in childhood. Lett also to himself by 
guardians, who thought it their duty 
merely to take care of his fortune, while 
they relinquished the more important 
charge of his mind to the care of mer- 
eenary subatterns, he cultivated more 
His imagination than his judgment. Le 
had, henee. 
honour and ¢ andour, Which daily ruins 

milliners’ apprentices. He be-¢ 

eved all to sympathise with virtue, and 
thought that vice Was thrown in hy Provi- 
or is a re ly for the preture sqne effect of 
thous cht that the estan ei ari ei 
a cottage merely 


‘) ] 
onsite din the vestine of ¢ lothe ‘Ss, Which 
reas Warm, but which were 


~© 
as 


better 





that high romantic feeling of 








j narrative; there is a 


adapted to the painier’s eye hy their irre- 
enular folds and various coloured patches. 
He thought, 
poets were the realities of file. 
handsome, frank, and rich: 
sons, upon his enicring imio the gay cir- 
cles, many mothers surrounded him, 
striving which should deseribe with least 
truth their languishing or romping fa- 
vourites: the daughters atthe same time, 
by their brightening countenances, when 
he approache d, and by their sparkling 
eyes, when he opened his lips, soon led 
him into false notions of bis talents and 
his merit. Attached as he was to the ro- 
mance of his solitary hours, he was 
startled at finding, that except in the tal- 
low and wax candles, that flickered, not 
from the presence of a ghost, but from 
want of snuffing, there was no foundation 
in real life for any of that congeries of 
pleasing pictures and descriptions con- 
tained in those volumes from which he 
had elt his study. 
some compensation in his gratified vanity, 
he was about to relinquish his dreams, 
when the extraordinary keing we have 
above decribed, crossed him in his career. 
“Hew atched him ; and the very impos- 
sibility of forming an idea of the character 
of a man entirely absorbed in himself, 
who gave few other signs of-his observa- 
tion of external objects, than the tacit as- 
sent to their existence, implied by the 
avoidance of their contact; allowing his 
imagination to picture every thing that 
flattered its propensity io extravagant 
ideas, he soon formed this object into the 
hero of a romance, and determined to 
observe the offspring of his fancy, rather 
than the person before him, IJle became 
acquainted with him, paid him attentions, 
and had so far advanced upon his notice, 
that his presence was always recognized.” 


tie was 
for these rea- 


Lord Ruthven’s affairs—we are next 
told—are embarrassed, and he is about 
to travel; and, after a vulgar philippic 
on travelling, we find Aubrey prepar- 
ing to accompany the noble demon. 
The description that follows is among 
the best and most impressive in the 
high moral dig- 
inity in the conception; and it would 
be of no inconsiderable social benefit, 
if remarkable profligacy could come to 
be regarded as a proof of vampyrism 
in the actor :— 


* Hitherto, Aubrey had had no oppor- 
tunity of studying Lord Ruthven’s cha- 
racter, and now he found, that, though 
many more of his actions were exposed to 
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in fine, thet the dreams of 


Finding, however, | 
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his view, the results offered different con- 
clusions from the apparent’ motives to his 
conduct. His companion was profuse in 
his liberality;—the idle, the vagabond, 
and the beggar, received from his hand 
more than enough to relieve their imme- 
diate wants. But Aubrey could not avoid 
remarking, that it was not upon the vir- 
tuous, reduced to indigence by the mis- 
fortunes attendant even upon virtue, that 
he bestowed his aims ;—these were sent 
from the door with hardly suppressed 
snecrs ; but when the profligate came to 
ask something, not to relieve his wants, 
but to allow him to wallow in his lust, or 
to sink him still deeper in his iniquity, he 
was sent away with rich charity. ‘This 
was, however, attributed by him to the 
greater importunity of the vicious, which 
generally prevails over the retiring bash- 
fuluess of the virtuous indigent. There 
Was one circumstance about the charity of 
his Lordship, which was still more im- 
pressed upon his mind: all those upon 
whom it was bestowed, inevitably found 
that there was a curse upon it, for they alf 
were cither led to the s -affold, or sunk to 
the lowest and the most abject misery. 
At Brussels and other towns through 
which they passed, Aubrey was surprized 
at the apparent eagerness with which his 
companion sought for the centres of all 
fashionable vice; there he entered into all 
the spirit of the faro table: he betted, and 
always gambled with suceess, except 
where the known sharper was his anta- 
ronist, and then he lost cven more than 
he gained; but it was always with the 
same unchanging face, with which he ge- 
nerally watched the socicty around: it 
was not, however, so when he encoun- 
tered the rash youthful novice, or the 
luckless father of a numerous family ; 
then his very wish seemed fortune’s law— 
this apparent abstractedness of mind was 
laid aside, and his eyes sparkled with more 
fire than that of the cat whilst dallying 
with the half dead mouse. In every 
town, he left the formerly affluent youth, 
torn from the circle he adorned, cursing, 
in the solitude of a dungeon, the fate that 
had drawn him within the reach of this 
fiend; whilst many a father sat frantic, 
amidst the speaking looks of mute hungry 
children, without a single farthing of his 
late immense wealth, wherewith to buy 
even suflicient to satisly their present erav- 
ing. Yet he took no money from the 
rambling table; but immediately lost, to 
the ruiner of many, the last gilder he had 
just snatched from the convulsive grasp of 
the innocent: this might but be the result 
of a ce rtain de vree of knowle ‘dge, whic h 
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the cunning of the more experienced. 
Aubrey often wished to represent this to 
his friend, and beg him to resign that cha- 
rity and pleasure which proved the ruin of 
all, and did not tend to his own profit ;— 
but he delayed it—for each day he hoped his 
friend would give him some opportunity 
of speaking frankly and openly to him; 
however, this never occurred. Lord 
Ruthven in his carriage, and amidst the 
various wild and rich scenes of nature, 
was always the same: his eye spoke less 
than his lip; and though Aubrey was near 
the object of his curiosity, he obtained no 
greater gratification from it than the con- 
stant excitement of vainly wishing to 
break that mystery, which to his exalted 
imagination began to assume the appear- 
auce of something supernatural. 

“They soon arrived at Rome, and Au- 
brey for a time lost sight of his companion ; 
he left him in daily attendance upon the 
morning circle of an Italian countess, 
whilst he went in search of the memorials 
of another almost deserted city. Whilst 
he was_ thus engaged, letters arrived from 
England, which he opencd with eager 
impatience ; the first was from his sister, 
breathing nothing but affection; the others 
were from his guardians, the latter asto- 
nished him; if ithad before entered into 
his imagination that there was an evil 
power resident in his companion, these 
seemed to give him almost suflicient rea- 
son for the belief. [is guardians insisted 
upon his immediately leaving his friend, 
and urged, that his character was dread- 
fully vicious, for that the possession of ir- 
resistible powers of seduction, rendered 
his licentious habits more dangerous to so- 
cicty. It had been discovered, that his 
contempt for the adultress had not origi- 
nated in hatred of her character; but 
that he had required, to enhance his gra- 


tification, that his victim, the partner of 


his guilt, should be hurled from the pin- 
nacle of unsullied virtue, down to the 
lowest abyss of infamy and degradation: 
in fine, that all those females whom he 
had sought, apparently on account 
their virtue, liad, since his departure, 
thrown even the mask aside, and had not 


scrupled to expose the whole deformity of 


their vices to the public gaze. 

* Aubrey determined upon leaving one, 
whose character had not yet shown a 
single bright peint on which to rest the 
eye.” 

After resolving to find some pretext 

for parting from his equally myste- 
rious and hateful companion, but, in 
the mean time, to watch him more 
closely than before, Aubrey soon dis- 
covered, “ that his Lordship was en- 
deavovring to work upon the inexpe- 
rience GF the daughter of the lady 
whose heuse he chiefly frequented.” 


ile now distinethy declared to Lord 
Rauthvea lis purpose Of separation, 
and, with equal promptitude, took 


to aeleut bis 


tempt ;— 


BLeANS Lordsiips at 


of 


his servant to notify his complete asseu! 
to a separation; but did not hint any sus- 
picion of his plans having been foiled by 
Aubrey’s interposition. 


Aubrey, leaving Rome, directed his 
steps toward Greece, and arrived at 
Athens. Here our traveller takes up 
his lodgings at the house of a Greek, 
who has a daugliter, Ianthe, in whom 
we are to suppose every thing that a 
Grecian nymph should be. ‘The whole 
story of Ianthe is feebly told, but, 
such as it is, is too important to the 
general progress of our tale to be 
omitted :— 


“ But why attempt to describe charms 
which all feel, but none can appreciate ?— 
It was innocence, youth, and beauty, un- 
affected by crowded drawing rooms, and 
stifling balls. Whilst he drew those re- 
mains of which he wished to preserve a 
memorial for his future hours, she would 


his pencil, in tracing the scenes of her na- 
tive place ; she would then describe to him 
the circling dance upon the open plain, 
would paint to him in all the glowing co- 
lours of youthful memory, the marriage 
pomp she remembered viewing in her in- 
fancy; and then, turning to subjects that 
had evidently made a greater limpression 
upon her mind, would tell him all the su- 
pernatural tales of her nurse. — Her car- 
nestness and apparent belief of what she 
narrated, excited the interest even 
Aubrey; and often, as she told him the 
tale of the living vampyre, who had 
passed years amidst his friends, and dear- 


his existence for the ensuing months, his 
blood would ran cold, whilst he attempted 
to laugh her out of such idle and horrible 
fantasies; bat tanthe cited to him the 
names of old men, who had at last de- 
tected one living among themselves, after 
several of their near relatives and clildren 


the fiend’s appetite ; and when she found 
him so incredulous, she begged of him to 
believe her, for it had been remarked, 
that those who had dared to question their 
existence, always had some proof given, 
whieh obliged them, with grief and heart- 
breaking, to confess itwWas true. She de- 
tailed to him the traditional appearance of 
these monsters, and dius horror was in- 


l creased, by hearing a pretty accurate de- 


scription of Lord Ruthven; he, however, 
still persisted in persuadime her, that there 
Leonid be no truth in her fears, though at 
the same time he wondered at the Ldanyy 





} coiueidences Whteh had all tended to ex- 
cite a belief ia the supernatural poner of 
ford Ruthven, 

fo o« Aubrey began to attach himself more 
rand move to Tauthe, her jauocedce, 
) contrasted with aii the affected virtues of 
the Worleht alors Whom he had sought 


stand by, and watch the magic effects of 


of 


had been found marked with the stamp of 


est ties, forced every year, by feeding | 4), very name of which apparently mac 


upon the life of a lovely female to prolong | 


“ Lord Ruthven, next day, merely sent | 











SO: 


ifor bis vison ob romance, won his heart . | 


fand while lie 
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ridicuicd the idea of a 


—_ 


tees 
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young man of English habits, Marry; 

an uneducated Greek girl, still he four’ 
himself more and mere attached to = 
ainest ‘airy form belore him. 
tear iimeecifat times from her, 
nga plan for some antiquariar 
he wend depart, determined hot to return 
until iis object was attained; but he a 
ways found it impossible to fix his atten. 
tion upon the ruins arouad him, whilgs . 
his mind he retained an image tirat seey,, 
tone the rightiul possessor of his thonsh, 
lanthe was unucouscious of his love, any 
was ever the same frank intantile being j, 
had first known. She always seejya 
to part from him with reluctance; py; 
was because she had no longer any op, 
With whom she could visit: her fayouri;, 
haunts, whilst her guardian was OCCUDieg 
in sketching or uncovering some iragmey: 
which lad yet escaped the destructiy, 
hand of time. She had appealed to he 
parenis on the subject of V ainpyres, ay: 
they bot, with several present, afirn,, 
their existence, pale with horror at. th 
very name. Soon aiter, Aubrey dete. 
mined to proceed upon one of his exoyy. 
sions, Which was to detain him for a fo 
hours ; when they lieard the name of th 
piace, they all at once begged of him ne: 
torcturn at a ght, as he must necessarily 
pass through a wood, where no Greek 
would ever remain after the day ha 
closed, upon any consideration, Thev de 

seribed it as the resort of the Vain vres in 
their nocturnal orgies, and denounced tl: 
most heavy evi's as impending upon hiy 

who dared to eross their path. Aubre 

made light of their representations, and 
tried to laugh them out of the ideas lu 
wien he saw them shudder at his dari 
this to mock a superior, infernal pow. 


r 
and, form, 
t research, 


their blood freeze, be was silent. 
“Next morning, Aubrey set off apm 
bis exenrsion unattended; he was si 
prised to observe the inciancholy face 
his host, and was eoucericd to tind the 
his words, mochine the belief of th: 
horrible fiends, had) inspired) them wt 
such tecror.— Wien he was about to oe 
part, Fauthe came to ire side of 
and ecurnestiy of tame fo returl 
ere night allowed the power of these | 
Ines to be prt ig promises, 
lie was, liowever, 
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re 
jreadful rapidity through the entangled 
forest. The animal at last, through fa- 
tne, stopped, and he found, by the glare 
ar fichtning, that he was in the neigh- 
hourhood of a hovel that hardly wren it- 
self up from the masses of dead loaves 
and brushwood whieh surrounded it. 
Hismounting, he approached, hoping to 
jind some one to enide him to the town, or 
at least trusting to obtain shelter from the 
pelting of the storm. As he approached, 
the thunders, fora moment silent, allowed 
him to hear the dreadful shrieks of a wo- 
man mingling with the stifled exultant 
mockery of a laugh, continued in one al- 
most unbroken sound; he was startled : 
hut, roused by the thunder which again 
rolled over his head, he with a sudden elf- 
fort forced open the door of the hut. Fe 
found himself in utter darkness; the 
sound, however, guided him. He was 
apparently unperceived; for though he 
called, still the sounds continued, and no 
notice was taken of him. He found him- 
self in contact with some one, whom he 
immediately seized, when a voice cried 
“arain baffled,” to which a leud laugh 
sneceeded, and he felt himself grappled 
hy one whose strengih seemed superhu- 
man: determined to sell his life as dearly 
as he could, he struggled; but it was in 
vain: he was lifted from his feet and 
hurled with enormous force against the 
cround:—his enemy threw himself upen 
him, and kneeling upon his breast, had 
placed his hands upon his throat, when 
the glare of many torches penetrating 
through the hole that gave light in the day, 
disturbed him—he instantly rose, and, 
leaving his prey, rushed through the door, 
and in a moment the crashing of the 
branches, as he broke through the wood, 
was no longer heard.—The storm was now 
still; and Aubrey, incapable of moving, 
was soon heard by those without.—They 
entered; the light of their torches fell 
upon the mud walls, and the thateh loaded 
on every individual straw with heavy flakes 
of soot. At the desire of Aubrey they 
searched for her who had attracted him by 
her cries; he was again left in darkness: 
but what was his horror, when the light 
of the torches once more burst upon him, 
topereeive the airy form of his fair con- 
ductress brought in a lifeless corse. He 
‘iut his eves, hoping that it was but a vi- 
ion ot from his disturbed imagina- 
‘On; Dut he again saw > same. for 
When he sadieael thuee bret hey es 
i, Winds wk dis eooes cen” 
; ere: Was no colour upon her 
check, not even upon her lip; yet there 
eos ae her face that seemed 
- aS atts x as the life that once 
“hen her neck and breast 
tps Be pon her throat were the 
aoe having opened the vein — 
heousty ‘iret wk hen a oe 
amps re!” A litt sig 7 ¥ ray <ul 
Jee ! er Was quickly form- 


and Anbrey was laid by the side of 


“re Whe had lated, been to hi 
as a ig * 

Ren : “ bright and fairy Visions, now 
‘ithin ' ithe flower of lite that had died 
hoa He knew not what his 
} A ' \ sine . . ; 

‘cre—his mind was benumbed 


n the objeet 











and seemed to shun reflection and take 
refuge in vacaney—he held almost uncon- 
sciously in his hand a naked dagger ef a 
particular construction, which hed been 
found in the hut.—Thev were soon met by 
different parties who had been engaged in 
the search of her whom a mother had soon 
missed.—Their lamentable cries, as they 
approached the city, forewarned the pa- 
rents of some dreadful catastrophe.—T'o 
deseribe their grief would be impossible ; 


but when they ascertained the cause of 


their child’s death they looked at Aubrey 
and pointed to the corpse.—They were 
inconsolable; both died broken hearted.” 

Aubrey now fell into a violent fever, 
and, in the delirium that ensued, called 
alternately upon Lord Ruthven and 
lanthe, and, bysome ‘* unaccountable 
combination (we are told), seemed to 
beg of his former companicn the life 
of the being whom he loved.” Onur 
imagination thus excited, we are mi- 
serably disappointed by the frigid lan- 
guage of the narrator, who next tells 
us, that ‘* Lord Ruthven chanced, at 
this time, to arrive at Athens.” Here, 
however, his Lordship took up _ his 
abode in the same house with Aubrey, 
and became his constant attendant. 
When the latter was sufficiently reco- 
vered to beconscious of the presence 
of the odious intruder, he was “ her- 
rified” (such is the author’s phrase!) at 
the sight ; but 

“ Tlis Lordship seemed quite changed ; 
he no longer appeared that apathetic being 
who had so astonished Aubrey; but as 
soon as his convalescence began to be 
rapid, he again gradually retired into the 
same state of mind, and Aubrey per- 
ceived no difference from the former man, 
except, that at times he was surprised to 
mect his gaze fixed intently upon him with 
a smile of malicious exultation playing 
upon his lips; he knew not why, but this 
sinile haunted him.” 


In this place, the habits of “ The 
Vampyre” are described in terms for 
which we cannot account :— 

“ During the last stage of the invalid’s 
recovery, Lord Ruthven was apparently 
engaged in watching the tideless waves 
raised by the cooling breeze, or inmarking 
the progress of those orbs, circling, like 
our world, the moveless sun ;—-indeed, he 
appeared to wish to avoid the eyes of all.” 

In the New Monthly Magazine, 
where the subjeet of our review  origi- 
nally appeared, the tale is preceded by 


a letter, in which some of the habits of 


Lord Byron are thus spoken of :— 


“ T found a servant there who had lived 
with him; she, however, gaye me but 
little information. She pointed out his 
bed-chamber upon the same level as the 
saloon and dining-room, and informed me 
that he retired to rest at three, got up at 
two, and employed himself a long time 





over his toilette ; that he never went to 
sleep without a pair of pistols and a dag- 
cer by his side, and that he never eat an 
mal food. He apparently spent some part 
of every day upon the lake in an Englis) 
boat. ‘There is a baleony from the saloon 
which looks upen the lake and the moun- 
tain Jura; and, I imagine, that it must 
have been hence he contemplated the 
storm so magnificently described in the 
Third Canto; for you have from here a 
most extensive view of all the points he 
has therein depicted. I can fancy him 
like the seathed pine, whilst all around 
was sunk to repose, still waking to ob- 
serve, What gave but a weak image of the 
storms which had desolated bis own 
breast.” 

Restored to health, but not to cheer- 
fulness, and desirous of flying from a 
neighbourhood in which he had known 


and lost Lanthe, Aubrey now 


“ proposed to Lord Ruthven, to whom 

he held himself bound by the tender care 

he had taken of him during his illness, 

that they should visit those parts of Greece 

neither had yet seen. They travelled in 
every direction, and sought every spot to 

which a recollection could be attached ; 

but though they thus hastened from place 

to place, yet they seemed not to heed what 

they gazed upon.—They heard much of 
robbers, but they gradually began to slight 
these reports, Which they imagined were 
only the invention of individuals, whose 

interest it was to excite the gencrosity of 
those whom they defended from pretended 
dangers. In consequence of thus neglect- 
ing the advice of the inhabitants, on one 
occasion they travelled with only a few 
guards, more to serve as guides than as a 
defence.— Upon entering, however, a nar- 
row defile, at the bottom of which was 
the bed of a torrent, with large masses of 
rock brought down from the neighbouring 
precipices, they had reason to repent their 
negligence—for, scarcely were the whole 
of the party engaged in the narrow pass, 
when they were startled by the whistling 
of bullets close to their heads, and by the 
echoed report of several gars. In an in- 
stant their guards had left them, and 
placing themselves behind rocks, had be- 
van to fire in the direction whence the re- 
port came. Lord. Ruthven and Aubrey, 
imitating their example, retired for a mo- 
ment behind a sheltering turn of the de- 
file; but ashamed of being thus detained 
by afoe, who with insulting shouts bade 
them to advance, and being exposed to 
unresisting slaughter, if any of the rob- 
bers should climb above and take them in 
the rear, they determined at once to rush 
forward in search of the enemy.—Hardly 
had they lost the shelter of the rock, when 
Lord Ruthven received a shot in the 
shoulder that brought him to the ground. 
Aubrey hastened to his assistance, and po 
longer heeding the contest, or his own 
peril, was soon surprised by sceing the 
robbers’ faces around him; his guards 
having, upon Lord Ruthven's being wound- 
ed, immediately thrown up their arms and 
surrendered.” 
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Lord Ruthven’s wound is no trivial 
incident in ovr romance. It becomes 
the basis of all that is to ‘* horrify” the 
reader from this stage of the narrative 
to its final catastrophe. sy promises 
of reward, Aubrey soon induced the 
robbers 


“to convey his wounded friend to a 
neighbouring cabin, and having agreed 


—_ a ransom, he was no more disturbed 
hy their presence, they being content to 
merely guard the entrance till their com- 
rade should return with the promised sum 
for which he had an order.—Lord Ruth- 
ven’s strength rapidly decreased, in two 
days mortification ensued, and death 
seemed advancing with hasty steps.—Lis 
conduct and appearance had not changed ; 
he seemed as unconscious of pain as he 
had been of the objects about him; but 
towards the close of the last evening his 
mind became apparently uneasy, and his 
eye often fixed upon Aubrey, who was in- 
duced to offer his assistance with more 
than usual carnestness.—‘* Assist me! you 
nay save me—you may do more than that 


—] mean not my life, I heed the death of 


my existence as little as that of the pass- 
ing day; but you may save my honour, 
your friend’s honour.’—** Ifow, tell ime 
how; I would do any thing,” replic «dl Au- 
brey, “T need but ‘litttle—my life ebbs 
apace—I cannot explain the whole—but 
if you would conceal all you know of me, 
my honour were free from stain in the 
world’s mouth—and if my death were un- 
known for some time in England—I—I— 
but lite.’—“* It shall not be known.”’— 
“Swear!” cried the dying man, raising 
himself with exultant violence, “ Swear 
hy al! your soul reveres, by all your nature 
fears, swear that fora year and a day you 
will not impart your knowledge of my 
crimes or death to any living being in any 
way, whatever may happen, or whatever 
you may see.” —His eyes seemed bursting 
trom their sockets. “ Tswear!” said) Au- 
brey ; he sunk laughing upon his pillow, 
and breathed no more.” 


This was not the last circumstance 
of this perilous adventure :— 

Aubrey retired to rest, but did not 
sleep. ‘Phe many circumstances attend- 
mg his acquaintance with this man rose 


upon his mind, and, he Knew not whi, 
whea he remembered his oath, a coid 
shivering came over him, as Hf trom the 


presentiment of something horctble await- 
mye him. Rising early inthe imorning, he 
was abuvut to enter the hovel in whieh he 
had leit the corpse, when a robber met 


hog, and informed him that it was no 
tonger there, having been conveyed by 


ror 
fay 


himself? and comrades, upon his retiri 
to the pinnacle of a neighbouring imouni, 
secording to a promive they had given his 
tordsnip, that it should be exposed to the 
fst cold ray ef the moon that rose 
jus death Aubrey, astomtshed, and 


ater 


tuk- 


sme several of the mien, determined to vo 
oud burv af toad hic spot where 4! fay. 
Aut. whem be bad ghouuted lo the sual 
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he found no trace of either the corpse or 
the clothes, though the robbers swore they 
pointed ont the identical reck on whiten 
they bad laid the body. For a time 
mind was bewildered in conjectures, but 
he at last returned, convinced that they 
had buried the corpse for the sake of the 
clothes.” 


he 
ibis 


Aubrev had _ sufficient motives 
leaving Greece. At Smyrna a 
discovery awaits him :— 


Hew 


“ While waiting for a vessel to convey 
him to Otranto, or to Naples, he oecu- 
pied himself in arranging those cticcts 
he had with him belonging to Lord Ruth- 
ven. Amongst other things there was a 
case Containing several weapons of c!- 
lence, more or less neated to ensure the 
death of the victim. "There were several 
dageers and ataghans. Whilst turning 
them over, and examining their curious 
forms, What was his surprise at finding a 
sheath apparently ornamented in the same 
style as the dagger discovered in the fatal 
hut; he shuddered ; hastening to eein far- 
ther proof, he found the weapoa, aud his 


horror may be imagined when he cisco- 
vered that it fitted, though pecaliarly 
shaped, the sheath he held in his hand. 


His eves seemed to need no furdher cer- 
tainty—they seemed gazing to be bound to 
the dagger ; yet still he wished to disbe- 
lieve; but the particular form, the same 
varying: tints upon the haft and sheath 
were alike in spleadour on both, and teft 
no room tor doubt; there were also drops 
of. blood on each.” 


teturning to Rome, Aubrey’s first 
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that licht footing, Which stravs where’ er 
peciorhy or a colour may attr ict—it ie. 
sedate and pensive. When alone. he 
free was never brightened by the smite oy 
joy; bat wien her brother breathed to he 
his affection, and would in her Presenes 
forget those gricis she knew de stroyed h hi. 
rest, who would nave exchanged her smj 
tor that of the voluptni wry? Ft seemed 
if those eves, —that faoe were then ne 
incin the light of their own native » wie 
She was yet only eighteen, and hard a 
been presented to the world; it) hey Vine 
heen thoneht by her guardians more 4: 
that her presentation should be delay, 
until her brother’s return from. the conti. 
nent, when he might be her protector, 4, 
was now, therefore, resolved that the ney; 
drawing room, Which was fast ap proac! h. 
ing, deaula be the cpoeh of her ent: 'Y into 


a: 


the “buoy scone? Aubrey would rathe; 
have coroomed in the mansion of his fy. 
thers, cud fed upou the melancholy whieh 


overrowered him. Lie could not teed jp. 
terest abont the frivolitics of fashionable 


| strangers, when his mind had been so tor 


by the events he had witnessed ; but he 
determined to sacriflee lis own Conlort to 
the protection of his sister. They soon 
arrived ia town, and prepared tor the next 
day, which had been announced as a 
drawing-room.” 

A creat event is to follow, and is thus 
related in the same frivolous language 
as the preceding :— 

‘ The crowd was excessive—a drawing 
room had not been held fora long time, 
and all who were anxions to bask in the 


; Age . smile of royalty, hastened thither. Av- 
inquiries were concerning the lady brey was the “re wiloly his sister. W hile | 
, . > + . ” 26 , ! 
whom he had exerted hiniself to save .w as tand) i he itt a coruer by bhi HTN Aff he | 
from the arts of Lord Ruthven:— less of ail round him, engazed in fie: r 
, sept i » te t ' } a . Sar 
6s Her parents ; were in distress, their 11 mbran Ce that thie aS th y > fa had A 
’ . Lord Ruthven was in that ve ry place 
fortune reiued, and she had not been he felt hinself suddenly seized by the arm 
P os . i. sc IC MSCGL S qeniy seizes AC afl 
heard of since the departure of his lord- | BC (eM HIBESC sie Ju 
1; and a voice he recognized teo M 
ship. <Aubrey’s mind beeame — elmost os 1s erin 
. * sounded in his ear—* Remember you 
broken under so many repeated horrors ; th.’ He had hardly courage to (un 
“ae . onthe. e hae i surveace to 
be was afraid that this lady had iallen a . r ety a s i AO ty OO 
Tat ' is C% gi sceing a spectre Uiat won 
victim to the destroyer of Lanthe.’ ‘shane deep incall. he tage lar aes 
. him, when he perccived, af a ti 
mc. °: ; oy F , ' * on a itraet 
This is all we are teld of the lady, tanee, the same fienre whieh had attrac 
and here, as in the case of lunthe, the | his notice on this soot upon das brs. © 
. ° . ae vee la wage if otais) ipnies 
ficure which had been presented to our | into society. He ged ul aw Hin 
‘ e ° . ° . ° . . ogni STty , oar thous \ risf, ' \ 
| “Tl obliged to take the arm of a iriene 
made prominent by colouring or by | (?'> me ae - a 
iis ‘The Boman fede wives | OO us.© Pattace laron wh the ero 
. *?t vr, ec 1O la { ] vty . F . a4 - P ont 
nats THN, . \ < } a y rs € 5 threw hiismseil tint 4) ios (' ari ha ; chaat 
piace to ai ences Oe, WhO Is hence- | driven home. He paeed tic rcom 
forth to be the principal personage On hurried Steps, el ved iytss besaj : ver) 
‘the scene. It ts no other than the ; head, as if he were airaid fas Greet 
sister of Aubrev:— bursting from his Drain. daar dubs 
; acain before hiatna—circuimsiace: ie 
“* AZiss Aubrey had not that winnin: aii . 
pag igs ied enins the LAZC | een up i dreadiud ar, ‘S cage a 
eS ee eee Ane applause | oath—LHe roused hissed) he cent: 
of the drawing-room assemblies, ‘Phere | lieve it pe , 
4 " CVE Ss -{: a 
was none of that ght briifiane vowlue h Hi sia ‘ ‘ ss ecieak. Garnet areil 
ic id ‘on Me ‘ pQtaesis § 
on iy exisis ia the heate $ winosp! ere of a | bai the isnt bore : i idoM i ;* 
crowded gong ler blue eve was | ‘I tniiitass 1 
i POO 1 PL Was Mapossice Usat re cou. 
eal i 30D iy ibe’ cCyat \ hes thre restr iY _ , ‘ ' : : 
; WN ae rhe deteria aea. i reiOi ‘ 
neath netic was a melancholy charm Deiat 4 ose nee 
sabe arf if wl} ie dict heady Seen to arise from ‘) sai my gy 59 a a pry ‘ ¥ 
me ee Veh, the bade bbe 
mormtoptaiie, ’ He Lit! Soine to - liner wit rein i. ~ ; 6, ; es . seer’ 
aig ePPS9 } BIS DUDS, tiddca iideb esd SUC CE Eo 
tisat 6} eared to idicate a soul ce HSCious | er ’ nee se 
4 { a bt ehtoy i é alm, hier ste 1) i mT not SHOT EAS ’ ' Webi. al ? * “ 
‘ ™ OT Y ovith hs sister tu Une ussemivis Ul 4! 
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lation. Leaving her under the asshaalli 
ofa matron, he retired into a recess, and 
there gave himselfup to his own devouring 
thoug hts. Perceiving, at last, that many 
were leaving, be roused himself, and en- 
tering another room, fisrizicl his sister sur- 
rounded by several, apparently in carnest 
conversation ; he attempted to pass and 
get near her, when one, whom he re quested 
ty move, turned round, and revealed to 
him those features he most abhorred. He 
Spr! vig forwi ard, seized his sister’s arn 1, and, 
with hurried step, forced her towards the 
percent at the door he found himself im- 
pers d by the e ‘rowds of servants who were 
wailing for their lords; and while he was 
engaged ip passing them, he again heard 
that voice whisper close to him—* Re- 
meniber your oath!”—IHle did noi dare to 
durn, but, hurrying his sister, soon reached 
home.’ 


A Oe 


This last, appalling occurrence, had 
the most serious effect upon Aubrey. 


He 


“ Pecame almost distracted. If before 
his mind had been absorbed by one sub- 
ject, how much more comple tely was it 
engrossed, now that the certainty of the 
monster’s living again pressed upon his 
thoughts. His sister’s attentions were now 
unheeded, and it was in vain that she in- 
ireated him to explain to her what had 
caused his abrupt conduct. [le only ut- 
tered a few words, and those terrified her. 
The more he thought, the more he was be- 
wildered. His oath startled him ;—was he 
then to allow this monster to roam, bear- 
ing ruin upon his breath, amidst all he held 
dear, and not avert its progress? [lis very 
sister might have been touched by him. 
But even if he were to break his oath, and 
disclose his suspicions, who would believe 
hin? He thought of employing his own 
hand to free the world from such a wreteh ; 
but death, he remembered, had been al- 
ready mocked. Lor days he remained in 
this state, shut up in his room, he saw no 
one, and eat only when his sister came, 
who, with eyes streaming with tears, be- 
sought him, for her sake, to support la- 
ture. At last, no longer capable of bear- 
ing stillness sind solitude, he lett his house, 
roamed from street to strect, anxious to fly 
that i image which haunted him. Tis dress 
hecame neglected, and he wandered, as 
often exposed to the noon-day sun as 
to the midnight d: imps.—ffe was no lon- 
ger to be recognized; at first he re- 
turned with the evening to the house: 
but at Jast he laid him down to rest 
_— ‘ver fatirue overtook lim. Ps siste Tr, 

nXious for his safe ‘ty, employed people to 
ll — but they were soon distanced 
ben 10 fled from a pursuer Swifter 

any—from thought. His conduet, 


ho wever. suddenly Changed. Struck with 
” dea that he left by his absence the 
eit 


“hoe of his friends, with a fiend amongst 
Nem, of whose presence the ‘yY were un- 
Conscious, he dete rmined to enter again 
Nto society, and watch him Closely, anxi- 


YUS to fo 
ad lorewarn, in spite of his oath, all 
Whom Lor 











lwhich 


| looks that severely afflicted her, 


gradually, 





timacy. But when he etered into a room, 
his harvard and suspicions looks were 
stri ikine, his inward shudderings so visi- 
ble, that his sister was at last obliged to 
bee of him to abstain from secking, for her 
sake, a society which affected him so 
strongly, When, however, remonstrance 
proved unavailing, the guardians thought 
proper to interpose, and, fearing that his 
mind was become alienated, they thought 
it high time to resume ayain that trust 
had been before imposed upon them 
by Aubrey’s parents.” 


Aubrey was now treated by his guar- 
dians as an insane person :— 
“ Fis 


ereat, that 


heeame at last so 
he was confined to his chamber. 
There be would often lie for days, in- 
‘capable of being roused. He hac become 
emaciated, his eyes had attained a glassy 
lustre ;——the only sign of affection and re- 
collection remaining displayed itself upon 
the entry of his sister: then he would some- 
limes start, and, seizing her hands, with 
he woald 
desire her not to touch him. =“ Oh, do not 
touch him—if your love for me is aught, do 
not go near him!’ When, however, she 
inguired to whom he referred, his only an- 
swer was— 'Frue! true!” and again he 
sank into astate, whence not even she could 
rouse him. ‘This lasted many menths : 
however, as the year was pass- 
ing, his incoherences became less frequent, 
and his mind threw off a portion oi its 
gloom, whilst his guardians observed, that 
several times in the day he would count 
upon his fingers a definite number, and 
then smile.” 


incoherence 


This improvement in the condition of 
Aubrey, led to his discovery of an in- 
cident, still more afflicting than any 
that had gone before. Lord Ruth- 
ven had gained the affections of his sis- 
ter, and a marriage was speedily to 
take place ! 


“ The time had nearly elapsed, when, 
upon the last day of the year, one of his 
ruardians entering his room, began to con- 
verse With his physician upon the melan- 
choly circumstance of Aubrey’s being in 
so awlul a situation when his sister was 
going next day to be married. Instantly 
Aubrey’s attention was attracted ; he asked 
anxiously to whom. Glad of this mark of 
returning intellect, of which they teared 
he had he ‘on deprived, they mentioned the 
name of the Earl of MM: urs lon.) ‘Phinking 
this was a young earl whom he bad met 
With in society, Aubrey scemed pleased, 
and astonished them still more by his ex- 
pressing his intention to be present at the 
nuptials, and desiring to see his sister. 
They answered not, but in a iew minutes 
his sister was with him. Pe was appa- 
rently again capable of being affected by 
the influence of her lovely smile; tor he 
pressed her to his’ breast, and hissed her 
check, wet with tears, flowing at the 
thought of her brothe I's heime onee more 
alive to the feelines of afieetion. 


1 Ruthven approached with in- | gam to speak with all his wonted w: armith, 


Ile hee | 








‘or snebl was the 


falling at feneth to him, he 
| important 


| 





and to congratulate her upen her marriage 
with a person so distinguished for rank and 
every accomplishment; when he suddenly 
perceived a locket upon her breast; open- 
ing it, what was his surprise at beholding 
the features of the monster who had so 
tong influence: his life. He seized the 
portrait In a paroxism of rage, and tram- 
pled it under foot. Upon her asking him 
why he thus destroyed the resemblance of 
her future husband, he looked as if he did 
not understand her—then seizing her hands, 
and gazing on her with a frantic expres- 
sion of countenance, he bade her swear 
that she would never wed this monster, for 
he-——-— Buthe could notadvance—il seemed 
as if that volee aeain bade him remember 
his oatii—he turmed suddenly round, think- 
ing Lord Ruthven was near him, but saw 
noone. In the meantime the guardians 
and physicians, who had heard the whole, 
and thought this was but a return of his 
disorder, centered, and forcing him from Miss 
Anbrey, desired her to leave him. — He fell 
opon his knees to them, he tinplored, he 
begged of them to delay but for one day. 
The y, attributing this to the insanity they 

imagined had taken possession of hits rs 
endeavoured to pacify lim, and retired.” 


The writer appears to have felt him- 
self under some degree of dithculty, in 
reconciling us to Miss Aubrey’s con- 
sent to such a marriage. We have, in- 
deed, some further unpleasant particu- 
lars to learn, in relation to that young 
lady, of whom so warm a portrait has 
heen recently drawn; but every thing 
evil, in the tale before us, is to be as- 
cribed to the irresistible influence of the 
Vampyre :— 


* Lord Ruthven had called the morning 
“ie the drawing-room, and had been 
refused, with every one else. When he 
heard of Aubrey’s iil health, he readily 
understood himself to he the cause of it: 
but, when he learned that he was deemed 
insane, his exultation and pleasure could 
hardly be concealed from those among 
whom he had gained this information. He 
hastened to the house of his former com- 
panion, and, by constant attendance, and 
the pretence of great affection for the bro- 
ther, and interest in his fate, he gradually 
won the car of Miss Aubrey. Who could 
resist his power? — Elis tongue had dangers 
and toils to recount-— could speak of him- 
selfas of an individual having no sympathy 
With any being on the crowded earth, save 
with her to whom he addressed himself ;— 
could tell how, since he knew her, his ex- 
istenee had begun to seem worthy of pre- 
servation, if it were merely that he might 
listen to her soothing accents ;—in fine, he 
knew so well how to use the serpent’s art, 

wil of fate, that he rained 
‘Phe title of the elder branch 
obtained an 
served as an 
marriage, (in 


her atleetions. 
' 
embassy, which 


excuse for hastening the 


spite of her brother’s deranged state,) which 


| 


Was to take place the very a ty before his 
departure for the continent. 
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A few more paragraphs bring us to 
the conclusion of our eventful story :-— 


“ Aubrey, when he was left by the phy- 
sician and his guardian, attempted to bribe 
the servants, but in vain. He asked for 
pen and paper: it was given him ; he wrote 
a letier to his sister, conjuring her, as she 
valued her own happiness, ber own ho- 
nour, and the hononr of those now in the 
grave, Who once held her in their arms 
as their hope and the hope of their house, 
to delay but for a few hours, that taar- 
riage, on which he denounced the most 
heavy curses. ‘The servants promised 
they would deliver it; but giving it to the 
physician, he thought it better not to har- 
rass any more the mind of Miss Aubrey, 
by, what he considered, the ravings of a 
maniac. Nigiit passed on without rest to 
the busy inmates of the house; and Au- 
brey heard, with a horror that may more 
casily be conceived than deseribed, the 
notes of busy preparation. Morning came, 
and the suund of carriages broke upon his 
ear. Aubrey grew almost frantic. The 
curiosity of the servants at last overcame 
their vigilanee, they gradually stole away, 
leaving him in the custody of an helpless 
old woman. [le seized the opportunity, 
with one bound was out of the room, and 
ina moment found himself in the apart- 
ment where all were nearly assembled. 
Lord Ruthven was the first to perceive 
him: he imniediately approached, and, 
taking his arm by force, hurricd him from 
the room, speechless with rage. When on 
the staircase, Lord Ruthven whispered 
in his ear—* Remember your oath, and 
know, if not my bride to day, your sister 
is dishonoured. Women are trail!’ So 
saying, he pushed him towards his at- 
tendants, who, roused by the old) wo- 
man, had come in search of him. Aubrey 
could no longer support himself; his rage, 
not finding vent, had broken a_ blood- 
vessel, and he was conveyed to bed. This 
was not mentioned to his sister, who was 
not present when he entered, as the phy- 
sician was afraid of agitating her. The 
marriage was solemnized, and the bride 
and bridegroom left London.” 


Aubrey’s tongue, when too late, is 
loosened :— 


‘ Aubrey’s weakness increased ; the ef- 
fusion of blood produced symptoms of the 
near approach of death. He desired his 
sister’s guardians might be called, and when 
the midnight hour had struck, he related 
composedly what the reader las perused— 
he died immediately after.” 


The final catastrophe is related with 
as much brevity, as any reader can 
desire :— 


* "The guardians hastened to protect 
Miss Aubrey; but when they arrived, it 
was too fate, 
peared, aud Aubrey’s sister had glutted the 
thirst of a VAMPYRE!” 
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Lord Ruthven had disap- | 


‘might enable him at once to know the 


European Commerce ; or, Complete Mer- 
cantile Guide to the Continent of 
Europe: comprising an Account of 
the Trade of all the principal Cities 
of the Continent ; copious Tables of 
their Flcnies, Exchanges, Weights 
and Measures, with their proportion 
to those of England; the local re- 
gulations of each place, their Tariffs 
of Duties, methods of Buying and 
Selling, Tares, andother Allowances ; 
logcther with numerous Official Do- 
cuments, Ordinances, &c. forming a 
Complete Code of Commercial in- 


formation, By C. W. Rordanz. 8vo. 
pp. 691. London, 1818. 


IN a country which ranks so high in 
the scale of nations, aud which owes 
so much of its greatness to its exten- 
sive commerce, a work that should 
confine within a moderate compass all 
the necessary information relative to 
its trade, could scarcely fail of being 
acceptable. Anderson had written a 
valuable history of commerce from its 
earliest period, and several others 
have treated on the same subject, but 
a sort of manual or vade-mecum = was 
still wanting by the merchant, which 


respective branches of commerce car- 
ried on in different countries, the rates 
of exchange, weights and money, now 
in actual use. On the Continent there 
have long been works of this descrip- 
tion, but until the publication of the 
present volume, there was nothing of | 
the kind in our language. 

This work is divided into three narts; | 
the first treating of the commerce of | 
the north of Europe: the second of 
the midland counties, and the third of 
the south of Europe: a general ac- 
count of the principal towns in each 
country is given, a list of the articles 
most marketable, the weights, mea- 
sures and local regulations of each 
place, with such other information as 
mav best enable the merchant to trade 
with it: to these are added an account 
of public incorporated companies, and 
the laws of conmerce up to the latest 
period, Although no extract that we 
could select world give an adequate 
idea of the merits of this work, yet we | 
are tempted to make one from the con- | 
clusion of it, on the commerce of the 
Mediterranean, on the coasts of which 
our author states, that more chicanery 
and impositions are practised, than in | 
all the rest of the world :— | 








“The dows are vers numerous in all the | 
Barbary Ssates; they not tolerated in 
Spain: but are iderable 
at Miarscilles ; 


Vil 


, . TTETTT 

ai Conus Nts 
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he 


bet ioicrated in 


iy ale 
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| Purkey in Asia, Arabia, and Persia; and 
(the major part of the caravan trade, ‘Phes 


1 Ol this proceeding is fully demonstt 


Chave always derived from tlicit 
| ranean conmmercee,. 


- ee tt 
Naples and Sicily, and probably not . 
Piedmont, since the ancient goverimen 
has been restored ; but they are numero, 
inthe other Halian states, down to ty. 
Roman, and in the Austrian sea-ports jp 
the Adriatic. In the Ionian Islands. qh, 
Morea, and Turkey in Europe, they ay, 
not so numerous, aud there are but fey jy 
‘Turkey in Asia, Syria, or Egypt. Woy. 
ever agreement is made with a Jew in the 
Barbary states, the particulars must |. 
registered by a clerk (eancelier ) in one ye 
the Huropean consulary offices, Siunpies os 
the goods deposited, and the parties hou: 
in a penalty to perform the contract, othe 
wise the Jew is net bound to abide by ty. 
agreement, however solemnly he may fay 
pledged himself In most ether place. 
the agreement is valid, though only verbal, 
provided itis made in the presence of » 
broker. 

* Much advantageous business may |. 
done with the Jews, particularly in mat. 
ing purchases, as they will gencrally sel), 
provided they can make a profit, however 
snail: but the merchant must be a com. 
petent judge of the articles he is purchas- 
ing. 

* —[t is necessary to observe very great 
cantion in dealing with the Greeks, who 
compose a considerable part of the popu- 
latiomef the northern shores of the Medi- 
jerranean. They are a people by no 


omeans to be depended upon; the abject 


state in which they are held by the Turks 
having left them no name or character to 
lose, they are bare-faced and incautious in 
their impositions. 

“Phe Armenians are a nation who ean- 
not be implicitly relied upon ; but they are 
much betier than the Greeks. They e: 


joy the greatest part of the coimmerce | 
i 


are protected in their commerce by tl 
‘Tarks, who in general are but indillerent 
merchants, and employ the Armenians t 
inanage their commercial affairs. ‘Pho 
are several Enropean states on the norte 
shores of the Mediterranean, many indi 
duals of which should not be too bast: 
or implicitly confided in; on the contren 
the greatest caution and cireumspecten 
are at all times necessary, 

“Such being the case, many install 
as we have observed, may oceur, in \! 
the knowledge of a respectable house ! 
be highly useful, especially as the mum: 
of British consuls in the ports of the Mec: 
ferranecan is by ho means so great as be 
be wished, and is therefore inadeg' 
vive due protection to the com 
their nation. In this the Prenech 
creat advantage over us, hav. 
taken care to have numerous | 
cenerally experienced mereiunts, Peet 
meevery port, to manage tie 
affairs of their countrymen. “Phe prop! 
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sions in the Mediterranean. 
outery against our retaining Malta, and 
their objec tious to our protectorate over 
the Tonian ist: ands. For the same reasons 
hese possessions must be highly valuable 
to England, i = ruse be made of the 
advantas 's the \ one ‘3; it Is only to he re- 
ereticd that we dic pe retain Minorea, as 
the inhabitants are a tr ading people, have 
a creat number of shipping, and through 
thein England mignt have enjoyed the 
greater pi arte {the Barbary trade, to which 


the Minorkans have always been accus- 
tomed. Still, ‘toe r, the possession of 
Malta and Gibraltar, affords the English 
wreat fac ilities for the trade with Jarbary ; 
and we lave dwelt so particularly upon it, 
becease We Wished) to draw the attention 


merchant to a 
o but little attended to, 
convinced may be made 
and certain emoluments.” 


of the ‘Bei itish 
COPMeCKES, feithert 
and which we are 
a source of greal 

The numerous tables with which this 
work is furnished, form a very useful 
and valuable part of it, and we readily 
give place to the following, as one of 
more general interest than any other 
we should be able to select. 

“Ttinerary measures of different coun- 


tries, reduced to French feet, and to 
metres *, and milli-metres:— 

Sect. metres. mill. 
The Mile of Italy ......] 5,000) 1,619,660 
oscocscce OF England...) 5,45 1 1,771,090 
weeeeees Of Scotlaid....} 6,000) 1,948,594 
ccesecee Of Sweden ....) SO,QU0O] 9,741,974 
ccccocee OF RONSIR 120 of SFM 1,217,745 


of Lithuania .. 
coveeeee OF Germany, Viz. 
The little mile........) 20,000 


ecccccce 16,500) 6,007,549 





6,494,647 


The middie mile .... a 29,900) 7,306,479 

The great mile......66) 25,000} 8,168,309 
League of Spain ....... | 21,270} 6,907,058 
ceooee Of Holland ..... |e 4,000) 7,792,579 
cocvee of Switzerland | ¥+| 26,666] 8,656,315 
seeeee Of France: viz. | 

The great league ......! 17,500) 5,680,815 





The middle leavue ....! 13,000] 4,670,986 
The short league......| 12,000] 5,896, 789 
Phe myria-metre........' 50,780!10,000 


r 

The task our author has unde rtaken, 
and which is so fully explained in the 
tile, was not an easy one; we must 


however observe, that he appears to, 


have executed it with considerable 
ability, and we cannot avoid recom- 
mending his work, to eve ry person en- 
gaged in foreien nO, pursuits, 


‘sa very useful companion and book 
of reference. 


Hlence their 


branch of 





Ore we <oneeee 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
10 the editor of the I Herany « Journal, 
Sing! entreat that vou wal, with your 
UStLY 


lo spirit of unpartiality, mre Vv Sel 


ee: 


i 








Cd at the Revolution. is the 
anne a dec a Cyt 


igsh feet. Re 


meétie: and 4 
qual to thiriy-ime 


} 
The new French long measure. sniping 








nnaterind, 


to caution them from judy ‘i 
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in your columns, to notice a letter which 
appeared in No. 57, of your Journal, 
signed “ AN AMATEUR,” containing a re- 
flection upon the critical remarks and 
talents of a writer in the Examiner. Upon 
the general subject of taste, I trust, that a 


mere difference of opinion on a work of} 


art can be no discredit to any person, and 
ought not ereate an unpleasant feeling 
in the breast of a calin and sound thinker. 
itis hardly possible for any two minds to 
agree in Judging every part of a fine com- 
position, why then should a disagreement, 
Which is involuntary, be converted into a 
means of ill-will? LE have often received 
pleasure and information from the writings 
of the Sunday eritie alluded to, and Tam 
by no means so vain or absurd as to draw 
a conelusion ino my own favour, in’ those 
instances where | have seen particulars in 
a dificrent light from that in which they 
have been reported by the gentleman al- 
luded to. On the contrary, Pam willing, 
inailsnch cases, to submit myself with 
perteet deference to public opinion, with- 
out any heat or personal feeling. Having 
said thus much, E bee leave to remind the 
Amateur, that the Examiner was one of 
the first periodical publications which de- 
volved a portion of its columns to the 
Fine Arts, and thereby induced others te 
foliow so comme ndable an example.— 

General praise, and general censure, are 
of little weight with imparts readers; and 


t cannot help considering the personality | 


in the letter of an Amateur, to be more 
calculated to injure the interests of the 
Pine Arts, than to serve them. Anony- 
mous atiacks may sometimes admit of an 
apology; but the one to which | advert is, 
in my opinion, indefensible, W. C., 


NEW EDITION OF ILUDIBRAS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 


Sirn,—T have been for many years a warm 
admirer and an @lustrator of the admira- 
ble poem of Liudibras, and T feel a strong 
interest in any thing that concerns the re- 
putation of its author, 

A new ed tition having lately appeared, 
in twooctavo volumes, Limmediately added 
them toiy collection, though had already 
onimy shelves Dr. Grey’s Valuable but in- 
eorrect edition of 17-44, and the ponderous 
quartos of Dr. Nash. Notwithstanding the 
promises of the title-page and advertise- 
nent, Po was grievously disappointed in 
mv hope of fine ling any curious additional 
matter in the notes; and, what was more 
Eien the teat so shamefully in- 
correct, that P think ita dutv Powe to the 
public, (as welhas to my favourite anthor) 
ng of the wit and 
sense of Butler through tive mediim of this 
wretched and garbled edition. A few spe- 
cimens Will be sufficient to justify the ept- 
thets P have caprplic dito it; 
extract all the errors | 
night quote every page 





have 
in the 


' 
observed, 


work, 


Thou wilt at best butsuck a bull, &e. 
chapel. line 651. 
ALTERED TO- 
bhoult be at best but sucha bull, 


pase 1. 











- 





but were LT to) 





To this quoth Sidrophelo—Sir, &c. 
l. G41. 
To this quoth § 


p- 2. ¢. 3. 


idrophelo—Oh! Sir. 


To that alone the bridegroom’s wedded, &c. 
p. S. ce. 1. 936. 
To all alone the bridegroom’s wedded. 


And turn paltroons as valiant, &c. 
l. 26. 
And turn poltros on as valiant. 





p. 3. ¢.4. 





Who pnt me into a horrid tear— 
Fear of my life—Make that appear, &c. p. 3, 
c. 5. 1. 665. 
Who put me intoa horrid fear, 
Fear of my life make that appear. 


In the following lines, the blundering 
substitution ofa different word destroys the 
sense of the passage :— 


As that of rapid (rigid) Cordelerie— 

Though every nare olfact is (it) not 

For when a shin in sight (fight) is cropt.— 

The prototype, or (of) reformation— 

Was I far (tor) this entitled— 

Nowhere so great (green) as on his brow— 

Or for a while play least in fight (sight)— 

And virtue envious (invious) ways Can preve— 

Or when I'm ina fit to hick-up (hiccup )— 

Or any seat (feat) of qualm of drowning.— 

Make them dispose (depose) and answer to— 

Are swealy (sweating) Janthorns Or screen 
fans-— 

A kind of broken (broking) trade in love— 

Grown fat and purfy (pursy )— 

To lead (leap) down headlong many a story— 

So suddenly (sullenty) addicted still— 

No more than felters (setters) can betray.— 


Hodge Bacon is facetiously denomi- 
nated Fog Bacon; a Machiavel is misno- 


mered Michiavel and Machiavil ; Colon, 
Colin; Dame 'Pellus, Dame Tudlus ; the 
Nun of London, is metamorphosed into 


the Nun of London; Rota men, into rotten 
mens the Bulls of Lenthall, into Pudls of 
Lenthall; ignis-fatuus is changed into 
ignus fatuns; Ehmian game, into Isthmian 
came ; proletarian {y thing-me n, to prote- 

larian tything-men; catasta, to catastra ; 

visor bead, to veisor-head, Vc. Ne. 

So much for the assertion, in the Adver- 
tisement, that * not a single word of our au- 
thor’s jas been omitted or changed.” So 
much for the boasted typographical excel- 
lence of the work.—(V ide Advertisement, 
verbatia ct Uiteratim.) 'Vhe printer ought 
to have known better, ifthe editor did not. 
The notes, if is said in the Advertisement, 
“are the result of a amonths’ careful) re- 
searches ot the library of the British Ma- 
scum, and a diligent perusal of all the mo- 


dern writers, whose labours have thrown 
any light on the history of the times of 
which Butler treats.” “The treasures ac- 
cumulated by this * learned 'Theban,” 
during his months’ careful researches,’ 
consist of extracts, of an unmerciful 
length, from the histories of Hume and 


Smollett, 
halfia 


Nis. Hhutehiosen’s Memoirs, and 
dozen other books, equally curious, 


band inaccessible to the common reader! 


—_—— — 


left itas he 


Where Dr. Grey has overlooked an ob- 
scure passage, his erudite successor has 


found it; but where the mean- 
inv of Batler was already ovcifoaded with 
interpretations, this litersry Deoeberry * bas 
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found in his heart to bestow the whole of 
his tediousness” upon us, and has added his 
puerile remarks, and trite quotations, to the 
unwieldy mass ofannotation, “with watseful 
and ridiculous excess.” Dr. Grey intro- 
duces, in his notes, frequent extracts from 


ee 
-——— een -- 


a wretched publication,entitled the “ Post- | 


humous Works of Butler ;” 
which are so utterly destitute of wit, sense. 
and originality, that it seems ineredible 
that any person, who had read and written 
upon Hnudibras, should receive them as 
productions of the same mighty mind. Stili 
more incredible does it seem,that he should 
be followed in his error by a succeeding 
editor, who has the advantage (which Dr. 
Grey did not possess), of consulting the au- 
thentic and charateristic remains of Butler, 
so ably edited by Thyer. 

In Dr. Grey’s edition, the meditations of 
Justice Adam Overdo, in the stoc ks, are 
inserted, from Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fair: the soliloquy is ingeniously split into 
a dialogue. and one half riven to Adam, 
and the other halfto Overdo, The consulship 
ol Julius and Cwsar, was nothing to this.— 
This error, I need scarcely add, has been 
faithfully retained ! 

It must be confessed, however, that our 
editor sometimes deviates into origina- 
lity ; as, in p. 162, (vol. 1.) where he in- 
forms us, that Armida was the mistress of 
Orlando Furioso! and, again, in p. 329 
where he observes, that Butle ‘ry, inthis de- 
scription of l'ame, probably imitated Cot- 
ton, who has an account of Fame, in his 
Scarronides—which appe ared four teen years 
after the publication of Butler's. Butler 
snecrs at the itch of picture in the front, so 
prevalentamong his cotemporaries. “ Every 
author of those times, (says the Annotator, 
p. 80. vol. 1.) however conte mptible and 
insignificant, was ambitious of having his 
portrait prefixed te his compositions ; and, 
in this respect, it seldom happened that he 
was not gratified ; but the engravings of 
those sons of Apollo were not in the least 


superior to the portraits of Messrs. Dil- 
worth, Dysche, oe Ke. which we 
sec at the present day prefixed as frontis- 


pieces to the school-b 7. which he ar thei ur 
mames. * Pie! what the icnorance is!” 
Did this Goth, during his ** mouths’ eare- 
ful researches” at the British Museum, ne- 
ver stumble upon any of fine ei ads by 
Faithorne, or tlollar, or Lombart, r Log- 
gan?—Engravings equaily ahaa ‘e thie 
anan of taste aud the autiquary ! 

IT have neither time nor patience to fol- 
low this anonymeons editor through the la- 
byrinth of his absurdities—his character 
may be suinmed up ina very few words— 
presumption and inthe cility; Ignerance of 
literature in general, and of Butler ia par- 
ticular. Thad almost overlooked a promi- 
nent feaiure ofthe work—the plates—w hich 
cousist of twelve wretched daubs—de- 
signed and coloured in bold defiance of the 
trammels of costume, propriety of cha- 
racter, and good taste. Hudibmis is stripped 
of every thing tludibrastic, except his 
hump -—Ralpho is metamorphosed into a 
modern parish-elerk, with black coat, black 
breeches, black stockings, and buckles in 
his shoes ; the widow is degraded into a 


the 


the contents of | 

















cinider-w ench, and Crowdero, and his com- 
rades, are modernized into a Spa-Fields 
mob. 


‘Take it for all in all,” T think this 
publication has obtained the “ bad emi- 


nence” of being the very worst edition in 
print of any Ponelish classic; and I de- 
voutly hope FP siali net look upon its like | 
avai.” 

PHILO-BUTLeR. 
Lincoln's Ln ch 1s 





A GEN% 


What sort ef Apparel 
tlemen, and what Order 
observ: d therein, 


‘(LEMAN’S APPAREL. 


is meet for Gen- 
ought to be 


Lo 
eee 


‘dhe Unstitucton of a Gentleman, 


Vrinted in 1568.) 


(l'rom * 


IN garments and apparel belonging to 
the body, three principal points are te 
be noted. The first, that a gentleman 
do not exceed in’ too much 
array; secondly, that his garments be 
clean and comely made, keeping al- 
waysa good manner or fashion; thirdly, 
that he do wear the same, passing ¢ ail 
other serts in cleanliness, showing 
thereby, tha 
pass aie excell oteers ina ventle and 
sober life, so ought he also in civility 
of outward things, as in clean wearing 
of his garments, being therein an ex- 
aniple to others of cleanliness. but not 
of gorgeousness.  Tlerein the Italians 
be most worthy of praise, who be nei- 
ther over-gorgeous nor costly in their 
apparel: neither be they, as we call it, 
-arter-like, but use clean garments, fine, 
and well-fashioned. Also, certain Ro- 
mans before them, were much allow. 
able in this point, even so much as 
their histories meke mention of sueh 
noblemen as used to wear simple and 
lowlyapparel; as, for example, a noble 
Roman, named Lucius Seipio, caused 


: Vey 
COSTLY 


asa gentleman ought to | 


| 











his statue or image to be nade and set | 


up in the Capitol of Rone, aud Upon 
the back of the tnage was formed 

cloak, and upon the feet thereof a pair 
of slippers, because Scipio in his life- 
time used to wear such homely apparel. 
Likewise, Lucius Cilla, an emperor 
thought it not dishonour to his ventry 
to walk ope niy in the streets of Naples, 


> 


b] 


weartug upou his back a mantie, and 


on his feet a pair of slippers, 


| been given of 


Moreover, M. Cato, pretor, M. Scau-) 


rius, and others, used always to wear 
simple apparel, beme the mselves men 
of high authority and estimation. Also, 
Cicero, writeth certain precepts touch- 
ng apparel, which are, neither to ex- 
ceed in costly array, neither to wear 
wild nor monstrous sorts of garments, 


— 


nor to have them rude and carter. like - 
but a measure as well to be kept there. 
in, as in all other things. i urthermore 
it is said that matter of record as y¢s 
doth remain, bearing witness of a ¢oy. 
tain kine of E: gland, which caused }j 


doublets to be lilf-stocked with fore. 
sleeves of velvet, called, in these days 


poigneiting * of a cated t; which jt 


SCE meth, was a £OG dty ex ample And, 

sitisto be though t that the Kine ie 
‘ble io have bought him «a Vi liole 
doublet of velvet, Gor, it is to bp 


feared that some tiere be which ay 
unable to use their gorgeous apparel 
with long conthicance,) so th ‘t where 
this emperor, this hing, and these othe 
noblemen before rehearsed, th 
bo scorn to wear simple apparel, Lned 
with virtue, what dishonour then sound. 
eth to those centles which wear prince 


Onely 


! 

i 

4 
‘ 


earments, furred with folly ¢r A folh 
J suv itis, to consuine and spe nd that 
in deching the body of one aan, whieh 
may be better bestowed to the profit 


of many, and to the relief of 
aumber than 
making of one man’s garments. § 


a creater 
ure reatntaing doby th 
Th 


A ee ee 





* Poignet, French, wrist, wristband.—E 

+t An anecdote is related of his peesest 
Majesty which cannot be omitied in tl 
place. About the year 1786, a piece of lines, 
of exquisite fineness, and home productio: 
was shown to the Queen, as a specimen o' 
the art, and apparently in the thought, the 
the most costly manufacture was the mos 
fit raiment for the monareh. Her Majess 
on returning the lnen, thanked the pp 
prietor for the sight of it, and said that th 
King had seen it, and expressed his admir: 
tion of it, but considered it too fine for lio 
The ignorant vulgar may attribute th 
reply to a misplaced frugality, and the spect 
lative vulgar may think that it is the ind’ 
ecrimimate duty of a prince and patriot () 
encourage every species of pertection in tb 


ree, 


arts of his « intr but, tae old author 

in the text Will pustiiy his VMujesiv. 
In the above, we havea st trast ‘0 
the luxury of the Bast. An «ccouat Me 
a turban, worn iy an India 


-" - _ ." tins 
Nizam, containing thircy yards of musi 


fine that the whole picce im | 
through a ritg for the GCager, Et ina enipiey 


the whole time ofa weaver, for tweety yee 


What an unprofitable consuinption und 
labour! What a cause of national povell 

A queen of France atiected the uu 
impatience for linen sheets of the very! 
quality. Cardinal Mazarin said of) 
coarse'y, but strongly, that if she well 
hell, she would be condemned to set? 
Holland sheets.-- itp. 


¢ Do not the author’s “ wila and mons 


sorts of garments,” and those “ Turre’” 
folly,” inelude the braided and futee + 
coats, which have been lateiy inireaes 
the metropolis ?- LD. 

§ The author here entirely m 
grounds ot o} ject ion to ** too much ee 
array, robb, 


, 1 
isfant 


jolly, 
that 
hich 
yrotit 
ater 
thi 
Th 
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reser! 
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b1NeR, 
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sum of an hundred pounds * is not to! order in wearing of garments, he which 


be accounted in these days to be be- 
stowed on apparel for one gentleman, 
but in times passed, a camnlet gown was 
a garment which dwelt with an esquire 
of England twenty years. . 

Then flourished the laudable sim- 
plicity of England ; then we were con- 

nerors, and not scholars, applying our 
minds to learn every new trifle in wear- 
ing our apparel, lie ahi 
changeth daily the fashion of his gar 
ments: sometime he delighteth in 
many wards, welts, pinks and pounces ; 
sometime, again, to the contrary, he 
weareth his garments as plain as a 
sack, yet faileth he not to change also 
that plainness, if any new fangle be 
invented:t this is the vanity of his 
delight. 

The Frenchman delighteth in co- 
lours so many as be in the rainbow ; 
he followeth chiefly the peacock ip his 
freshness, and useth aiglettes, studs, 
pearls, embroidery, colours upon co- 
lours, with pinks and roses infinite. 

The Spaniard exceedeth with the 
most, and passeth the bounds of mea- 
sure in costly array; wherein it cannot 
be justly said that he stands excusable, 
but runneth into vanity among the rest. 

The Dutchman and the Lance- 
knight, though they abound im many 
jaggs, cuts, and superfinous slopes, yet 
in another point they are praiseworthy, 
and differ much from the Englishman ; 
that is to say, they never change, but 
keep always one fashion in their gar- 
ments, which constaney, compared with 
the vanity of their cuts, they are less 
to be blamed than the other nations 


before rehearsed. And whereas the 
Frenchman beareth in his apparel a 
ace of pride, the Spaniard blame- 


worthy for the much costly array, and 
the Dutchman a spoiler of much cloth ; 
all these may truly say again, that daily 
new-fishion. id ch 3 
betokeneth in. onstaney, and wavering 
ofimind, which thing is a great blemish 
to the howeur of a gentleman. There- 
lore, if i Were worthy to prescribe 7“ 


—— — . 
ee oe —— 
a ee 


* Considering the value of an hundred 
pounds in the time of Elizabeth, this parti 
CUlar COoneurs with ail tliat WO now beside, 
lo show the existence of that excess in costly 
“pparel fo winch the author complains, and 
Wits) re “poe et ty W! 


ag 
wich ot 
tr own day, 


is to be cout essed, 
after all, exhibits a laudable 
1 t. ! 


= sani Wie wt. ale goes on, Owe ver, 
deplore the deycueracy of his country, a 
a () LiS ¢ dikes Py as 
CoN eC Cee if 1) i 
ui With Hs juss in dress, we mist 
Mew that be etually ot tl 
7 it his ACUUAY Speaniuy of the 
aT es Mays OF good Queen Bess !’—Ep, 
t i Treen s | ta ' , » tt i? 9 | 
- or UM taut we are the sane Lenglish- 
ahial Lb, 


— 





Englishman | 





leaveth costly array, and useth comely 
apparel, well-fashioned, following the 
right order that a gentleman ought for 
fo do, such one should in that point 
bé most commended : which thing, if 
it was once brought to pass, and the 
commoxity thereof perfectly known, I 
think all gentlemen would easily con- 
tent themselves therewith, and leave 
rich and princely apparel to be worn 
of young princes, whose age and nobi- 
lity agreeth therewith, in whom also no 
excess is allowed.* 
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Fugitive Voctry. 


THE BATTLE OF BAYLEN. 


BY W. CAREY. 





Rott, Andugar t—roll thy flood, 
Dyed of old with Moorish blood ; 
Swell thy tide, 
Flow with pride, 
Flow for ever, famed in story ! 
Lo, again, thy banks are spread 
W.th our foes :—the vanquish’'d dead 
Weltering lic, all pale and gory. 





tee 


* The variety which the author observes 
in the taste for dress among the nations of 
Europe, is deserving of attention. The 
Italians are praised for cleanliness, and 
moderation ; the French are condemned tor 
the vanity of colours: the Spaniards for 
excessive cost, the Dutch and the Lance- 
knights for excess of ornament, and the Eng- 
lish tor incessant change of form and style. 

Whether this frequency of change, in the 
English costume, deserves all the reproach 
bestowed on it, and is that ‘* wavering of 
mind which is a great blemish to the honour 
of a gentleman,” may be doubted. To waver 
as to essential things is really a token of in- 
constancy; but if men are constant as to 
things essential, and only waver as to the 
matters of indifference connected with them, 
this wavering may deserve some other name. 
Now, the thing, essential in dress is, the 
covering the body; and, as to this, the Eng- 


' . ; lish do not caver, neither do they waver as 
‘sand changing of apparel | ; 


to the manaer, of covering the body. ‘They 
change vi..y as to those incidental particu- 
lars which may make adress more or less 
becoming. But is not this susceptibility to 
a variety of taste, indicative of that very 
disposition of mind which admits of perpetual 
Cfiorts in improvement, and is it not 4 result 


of the same cause which has led our enter- 


prises in navigation, our commerce, and the 
improvements m1 our arts and manutactures ¢ 

Do our variations in dress originate in 
our enlarged commercial intercourse, or, i 
the mised origin of our population? 

Does the excess of ornament in dress, 
prevalent in the sixteenth and seventecnth 
centuries, explain any part of the rigour of 
the Qualers, whose sect arose in the latter 
part of this period, upon the point of plain- 
ness. -Eep. 

+ Andugar, a winding river which passes 
through the city of the same uaine, and ncar 


| to Uavien. 
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Umbla * saw, in strange affright, 
By the morn’s uncertain light, 
In thy stream, 
Helmets gleam ; 
Baylen heard the tempest rattle, 
Horse to horse, and man to man : 
Ere the dawn, the charge began, 
To the brazen roar of battle. 


As the wintry torrent sweeps 
Down Morena’s ravag’d steeps ; 
Rushi'd the toe, 

To o’erthrow, 

Spain, the bulwarks of thy glory : 
As old Calpé braves the flood, 
Our unshaken phalanx stood ; 

Brothers, sons, and fathers hoary. 


Zempoalla, with the shock, 

Felt her vine-clad summits rock ; 
Gueva’s vale, 
Hill and dale, 

Trembled with the mighty motion ; 
Guadalquiver’s current fled, 
Swittly from her troubled bed, 

Foaming like the angry ocean. 


Faulchion, pike, and bayonet, 
Smote, and piere’d and clashing met, 
On the plain, 
Strew’d with slain, 

Charg’d with Fate’s avenging power : 
Through the fleeting shades of night, 
Flash'd the volleyed blaze of light ; 

Fell, like hail, the deadly shower. 


O’er groves and fields and mountains blue, 
On rosy pinions Morning flew. 
Broad and bright 
Stream’d the light, 
The golden face of day unveiling: 
In darkness still the armies lay ; 
The dismal war-field’s grim array, 
A sullen cloud of smoke concealing. 


Their whirlwind rage five times we stood, 
And stemmed the whelming battle-flood : 
Still amain, 
O’er the plain, 
Roll'd the hostile peals of thunder : 
Afar, the wild bull cow’ring fled ; 
And man and steed recoil’d in dread ; 
Earth shook, and ritted rocks asunder. 


Long and bloody was the strife, 
Trumpet, drum, and thrilling fife : 
Groans and cries, 

VPiere’d the skies ; 

Death’s loud organ swell’d the chorus, 
Kaying, like a stream of fire, 
Burst our old Iberian ire, 

Fast consuming all betore us. 


Weep, ve hapless maids of Gaul! 
Weep your absent lovers’ fall! 
In despair, 
Rend your hair, 
Weep beside your willowy fountains ; 
Wan, beneath the frowning sky, 
Gash’d with wounds they vanquish’d Le, 
On our Andalusian mountains ! 


The wolf, at midnight, laps their blood : 
Their lims shall glut the eagle’s brood. 
Tyrant! speed, 
‘Lo thy meed, 

Erect thy crest, be bloodier, bolder ! 
Behold thy conquest! claim thy spoil! 
Thy Heroes shatl possess our soil: 

Yes, there they shall unburied moulder / 

* Umbla,a conunanding eminence near the 
scene of auction, 
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EXHIBITION OF PICTURES IN 
SPRING GARDENS. 


THis room makes a good display this 
season, although Uwins, M‘Kenziec, and 
the elder Glover, are not exhibitors; Al- 
port has three landscapes; Mr. George 


Barret, fourteen; Cristall, nine; Cox, 
ten; Copley Fielding, forty-six; Miss 
Gouldsmith, nine: Mr. Holmes, five ; 


Linnel, ten; Robson, twenty-nine; John 
Smith, three ; James Stephanoff, eight ; 
William Turner, three ; C. Varley, three ; 
and John Varley, ten.—There are sixty 
exhibitors, besides the fourteen members 
of the Society of Painters, in oil and water 
colours. Nos. 6, 9, and 10, by Copley 
Fielding, are tinted with a very beautiful 
effect, but they are not superior to many 
other of this artist’s drawings in the room. 
We do not often meet with so much genius 
and industry in the same mind, and his 
yearly advance in excellence affords a 
lesson to others of the benefit derived from 
well directed studies and steady application. 
No. 16,a scene near Worthing, by S. Prout, 
and 123, Dover Backwater; 277, Carne 
Abbas, Dorset ; 278, Dismasted Indiamen, 
by the same, are designed with great spirit 
and forcible effect. Prout has four other 
drawings of much merit. No. 4. a View 
of Swansea, by C. Dorrel, is a good view, 
coloured with sobriety and a free touch, 
this artist has seven other drawings of va- 
ried excellence in the room. No.1, Rippon 
Cathedral; 74, Tivoli; and 23, Conway- 
Castle, by Alport, are highly finished views 
and selected with judgment; but hard in 
the penciling, and rather too bright in the 
effect. William Glover has six-pleasing 
landscapes but somewhat too minutely 
laboured in the finishing. ‘There is a good 
deal of promise in 80, the I’arrier’s-shop, 
by. FE. Childe.—Cawse has acquired more 
freedom of hand in his pictures this year, 
but he has not improved in his designs ; 37, 
the Quarrel between Pistol, Dol Tearshect, 
and Falstaff; 47, Pistol announcing the 
death of king Henry to Falstaff; 82, 
Fetstaff acting the king; and Jack Cade 
and his rabble condemning the clerk of 
Chatham, by this artist, are rycher m colour 
and more harmonious in e fect than some 
of his former pictures, but inferior in draw- 
ing and character. B. 
(To be continued. ) 
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TLAITERATURE. 
Tue Twenty-Ninth Number of the Pampn- 
LETEER commences With an original letter 
to his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the Expediency of Revising the 
Authorised Version of Scripture. It is pro- 
fessedly from an Essex rector, and is 
written with much earnestness and can- 
dour. Mr. Bellamy’s recent performance, 
“The first part of a translation of the 
Holy Bible,” is mentioned, with full ae- 
knowledgment of the learning and thought 
it exhibits ; ai the same time that its author 
is severely reprehended for the contemptu- 
ous, irreverent, and ungrateful manner, 
in which he speaks of his venerable and 
deeply-cndowed predecessors ; his wanton, 





| 


accusations, likewise, and the fancifulness 
of many of his own conjectures, are like- 
wise pointed out, in order that they may 
be guarded against. 

The second article is intituled Vinpicia 
WYKEHAMICA; or, a VINDICATION 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE; in a letter to 
Henry Brougham, Esq. oceasioned by his 
letter to Sir Samuest Romitiy, on Charita- 
ble Abuses. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles 
(second edition), and is written with all 
the fervour of feeling by which its amiable 
author’s productions are always distin- 
guished; at the same time that it abounds 
with argument, and contains accusations 
respecting the correctness, of Mr. Broug- 
ham’s statements, which we should imagine 
he will not be able to rebut without con- 
siderable difficulty. 

To this succeed some remarks by Jolin 
Wray, Esq. on the Dangers of an Entire 
Repeal of the Bank Restriction Act, anda 
plan for the obviating of them, followed 
by some original Observations on Credit, 
with relation to the provisions of the Bank- 
rupt Law, and Insolvent Debtors Acts’ 
wherein the extent of credit given in this 
country is depreciated as the parent evil 
of bankruptcy and insolvency, and as the 
temptation continually to offer up every 
eood and honest feeling, through its me- 
dium, at the shrine of avarice and luxury. 

There is likewise the continuation from 


of 


the last number of this work of sir John 


Sinclair’s papers. consisting of Hints on 
the Agricultural Advantages to be derived 
from our East Indian possessions. A letter 
to the planters, merchants, and others, in- 
terested in the improvement and prosperity 
of our West Indian islands, and the colo- 
nies of Demarara, Essequibo, &c. Remarks 
on the Means of promoting the Prosperity 
of our West Indian Colonies, and Remarks 
on Circulation and Coins, and the Means 
of Arresting the Progress of our present 
Calamitics. 

The next article is a treatise by Mr. G. 
Dyer, on the theory and practice of bene- 
volence, which has the merit of being 
written in the full spirit of the subject, 
and contains some useful remarks on the 
management of institutions, founded for 
the alleviation of the miseries of the poor, 
a comtinuation of it is promised in the next 
number of this useful and entertaining 
work, whose contents we are now ana- 
lysing. 

We have next a Vindication of the 
University of Edinburgh, (as a school of 
medicine) from the aspersions of “ a Mem- 
ber of the University of Oxford, by Doctor 
Whalley, which is succeeded by what will 
be to the generality of readers a much 


more interesting subject, an Account of 


Holkbam, and its Agriculture, by Doctor 
Rigby, and which presents a most enviable 
pictare of the diguity the happiness, and 
the utility of which, 


« Yyomestic life in moral leisure pass'd, 


is capable, it is an honourable testimonial 
to Mr. Coke's character, both publie and 
private, and we heartily wish it may be 
universally read, and his example have 
many unitators. 
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— 
We have immediately followin 
Rigby’s Account of Holkham. anotl 
treat of a different nature, in 0 a 
oration, by Doctor Gregory, delivered " 
the anniversary of the Philosophical o 
ciety of Loudon, on the 12th of oo 
1517, and abounding with the subtp,, 
feeling, and lolty turn of thoueht which 
gave to philosophy all its real vatue, : 
The number concludes with some ven 
sensible * Observations on Banks fur $a, 
ings. Shewing the expediency of makirs 
the principle on which they are founded 
applicable to clerks in public offices, and 
all large establishments of labourers, me. 
chanics, and others.’ We are vlad to 
learn that since this tract has been rittey 
the plan it suggests has been adopted Ly 
the Hast India Company, among whose 
junior clerks, labourers, and others em. 
ployed in their inferior departments yp. 
wards of four thousand pounds have beep 
in the course of five months, secured from 
the chance of loss, or the temptation ¢) 
waste, by being deposited in a bank, op 
the principles that the author recom. 
mends; and we hope the example thy 
set by so powerful and respectable a body. 
will be followed by all large estabtiy. 
ments throughout the United Rinedor 
whether their employments be of @ privat: 
or anational nature. The benefit to in 
dividuals, and to the community at large, 
would in all cases be equal. | | 


g Dy. 








ANECDOTES OF CHINESE 
WOMEN, 

The anecdote of the Spanish monarch 
whose life was sacrificed to etiquette, by 
his refusal to move from the fire, is familiar 
to most of our readers. ‘The following 
anecdotes are translated from the Lye 
Nyy, or Ifustrious Women, a Chinese 
work, containing anecdotes of females in 
that country, written 2000 years age 
Chamvang, king of "Psa, going abroad on 
a party of pleasure, carried along with him 
one of his wives, a daughter of the hing 
of Tsi. One day, when he had Jeft heron 
a pretiv little island, on the banks of the 
vtreatriver Kyang. he received news that the 
water had suddenly risen very high. pel 
this, he immediately despa‘ched some lot's 
to bring the princess froim the place 2 
was then in. These lords went post-lias!? 
to the prineess, to desire her to mak 
the speed she could out of the island, 
to repair to the place where the King WS 
and whither they had orders to conde 
her. “ When the king ealls forine. 4 
swered she, * he gives is seal ty Mee 
Whom he sends. Have you the see 
They replied, that * the fear lest 
Waters should overtake you, made Us > 
out in haste, and neglect that precaul | 
“Then you most return?” said the Po" 
cess, “for F shal! not follow sou we 
it.” They represented that it wee 
Impossible to return im time. ” 
plainly,” said she, “that by tollowile. 
Psave my life, and by remains ie Pe 
perish. But to puss Or ey a matter! S 
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importance, that L may escape death, 
aul be to fail in fidelity and courage at 


the same time. It is much better to die.” 
The story goes on ie relate that the prin- 
cess and all her attendants were drow ned, 
and that the king regretted her mightily, 
put he admired her constancy and fidetity. 

A similar anecdote is told in the same 
pook, of Pei, the daughter of Swen-hong, 
king of Lei, who refused to leave a house 
which was on fire, until at least two maids 
of honer could be found ; wind she fell a 
victim to her love of the ovtes, as the ex- 
pression is. It seems to be a point of 
honor among them rot to marry a second 
time ; one lady seems to he quite mortified 
tliat gricl had not suminoned her to follow 
her husband immediately ; and another, 
who was remarkable for her hearty, eat 


off her nose in order to put an end to the | 


importunity of her sovereign, and was only 
prevented from cutting her throat by her 
afection for her son. ‘The King loaded 
her with honors, and gave her the iitle of 
Kang-King. 











A POOR PIDDLER, 


EARLES’S MICROCOSMO- 
GRAPHITE.) 


(FROM BISHOP 


Isa manand a fiddle out of ease, and 
he in worse case than his fiddle. One 
thatrubs two sticks together, (as the In- 
dians strike, fire) and rubs a poore living 
out of it. Partly trom = this, and party 
from your charity, which is more in the 
hearing than giving hii, for he sells 
nothing dearer than to be gone; he is 
just so many strings above a beerear, 
though he have but two, and yet hee begs 
too, only not in the downeright for God's 
sake, but with a shrugging God blesse vou 


the heels only, and sets the rest of the 
body at libertie. Hee is a searcrow to 
that aichouse where he drinkes not his 
morning’s draught, and apprehends a 
drunkard for not standing in the king’s | 
name. Beggars teare him more than the 
justice, and as much as the whipstocke, 
whom hee delivers over to his subordinate 
magistrates, the Bridewell man, and the | 
beadle. Hee is a great stickler in the 
tumults of double jugges, and ventures 
his head by his place, which is broke 
many times to keep whole the peace. He 
is never so much in his majestie, as in’ his 
| uight-wateh, where hee sits in his chayre 
(of state, a shopstall, and enviren’d with a 
| guard of halberts, examines all passengers. 
| Hee is a very careful man in his office, but 
) HW hee stay up after midnight, you shall 
fake him napping. 








KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 

The United States.—It appears, that the 
Whole domain of the United States, extend- 
ing from the Atlantie to the Pacific Ceean, 
is about equal to 2,2596.55 square miles: 
of which that part ly'ng east of the Missis- 
sippi, and ineliding the floridas, is eqnal 
to 942,150 square miles. If the whole do- 
main were as populous as Connecticut at 
the last cousus (1810), it would contain a 
population of 135,417,300 persons: and if 
as populows as Italy now is, the number | 
would be 501,044,010! 


Extraordinary Pearl.—In the cabinet “| 





ee 


the brothers Josina, (two rich Greeks at 
Moscow), there is at present a pearl of ex- 
It is perfectly round, 
274 carats, | 


traordinary value, 
and uot yet pierced. It weighs 
Vir. Pisher, Viec-President of the Medico- 





and his face as more pyn’d than ihe biind 4 


man’s, iiunyer is the greatest paine lie 
takes, execpt a broken head sometimes, 
and the jabour.ng John Dony: otherwise 
his lite is so many fits of mirth, and tis 
some mirth to sce him. A good feast shall 


2 een 


draw him five miles by the nose, and yor! 


‘Niall track him again by the scent. 
other Pilgrimages are faires, and gocd 
houses, where his devotion is great to the 


fiis 


Christmas, and no man loves good tines ) Bee a Sear ee we Pn dl 
Hee is in league with the tapsters | isan quanties wach are supposed to dis- 


better, 
OE lie Saag : 
Orthe Worshipful of the inne, whoin hee 


thr i ° ° ; 

Srments next mormine with his art. ancl | 
INE a ‘ . ' : 
AS their nares more perteet: than their! 


men, 


NeW jacket 


A new song is better to him than a) 
especially if bawdie, wilitel | 


hire ve ’ - ' ' ; 
‘te calls merry, and hates naturally the | 


‘iritan, as an enemy to tits mirth. ‘ 
oc Wedding aun W hitsan ale, ar 
Were I — domineers Aa, 
, fe goes for a imusician, amd ove 
— the barpipe. ‘The rest of fuin is 
Tanke, aud in -he stecks, 


places he 


_ 
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‘, . MiCeroy im the street, amd uo map 
iNds ae : , ; ’ . ‘ ' , 
Mere upon’t that hej (Cordis 
ig > bd ~ . 4° ‘ 
lis jurisdiction extends to tb 
"AL St ‘ ' 
“oCks, Where he has Couuiuls-ien Lo: 


lished in the french language, a descrip- 


} 
Chirnrgical Academy at Moscow, has pub- | 
| 


tion Of this remarkable pearl. 
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VARIETY, | 
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Prelish Liberty.—We translate the fol- 
lowing paragraph literally from = the last | 
namberot the Hamburgh Correspondenten. 
We have no doubt it is piously believed, 
by af least one half of those for whose edi- 
fication it is intended, Among the many 


Uieuish as by untraveided and unreflecting 
forcigners (a larce body), that of sending | 
ourselves, for shiht causes, inte the other | 
world by the wid ofa hatter, a pistol, or a) 
razor. is devoutis eredited :— | 

“ Pwo hotses opposite each other, at a 
smatflane in London, boing ina very de- 
enved state, t ey Were secured hy it post 
reuchipe neross the faue: this was cousi- 
trejormers, &e. 


Porn ed asa 


covery erred and comfortabie place to hang 


aT | Primeostevery morniag there 
vere fouud two or Uiree of these misera- 
betes peets haneies that lest. it be- 
ree GU eoend the poitees being very 
. meooty Comstahie any the spot 
pear te dike aniusements. 
owe sropdiam taken his sta- 
tion. Wack a centiepian, with aiostrime tn 


aie fd, ana Was detiiberatels 


colng to de patel hidisclf cut of this world | 


4 ee 


of trouble; but being told by the consta- 
ble he must look for another place, as hang- 
ing was prohibited there, ‘G—d d—n,” 
he exclaimed, ‘ what is Lecome of our li- 
berty?’” 





CALCUTTA AND ST. PETERS- 
BURGH. 


It is little known, because it can have 
happened to but very few to have had op- 
portunity to make the observation, that St. 
Petersburgh and Caleutta, two cities placed 
at the opposite extremities of the habitable 
part of our hemisphere, and at so great 
distance from each other, have a close re- 
semblance in the character of their plan 
and appearance, and that there is no other 
city which resembles either. A person who 
had seen Caleutta, waking suddenly, on 
the first day of his arrival, in one of the 
finest stations and apartments of St, Pe- 
tersburgh, at the early sunrise of that fine 
summer climate, might think he was again 
on the banks ofthe great and rapid Ganges, 
and not of the clear, smooth Neva. Both 
cities stand on flat, alluvial soil; the build- 
ings of both large and white; the align} 
ments broad and strait, with spacious 
open squares; the houses of both have the 
air of palaces; both cities cover a large 
space; the St. Neutsky-street, at St. Pe- 


-tersburgh, is ina right line from the Admi- 


ralty, 35 miles in length, terminating by the 
cathedral of St. Neuisky. ‘The character 
of all the anezent cities of Europe, London, 
aris, and the rest, is that of a fortress ; 
the greatest quantity of building, crowded © 
close into the smallest space; with walls, 
gates, and ditches of defence. ‘The mo- 
dern and noble capitals of St. Petersburgh, 
and of Calcutta, in the altered condition 
of human society, have not required this 
laincntable eaution, but have a plan of 


spread and extension, unrestrained by mi- 


litary limitation, A’ Russian nobleman, 
asking an English stranger at St. Peters- 


 bureh, “ What, Sir, do you think de notre 


ville precoce?” was auswered by the En- 
glisman, that he had never thought to give 
it such a designation, though really a plant 
of a forced growth; but had considered 
and described it as ‘ la ville, bel enfant de 
cent ans.’ St. Petersburgh and Calcutta 
are of nearly the same date of establish- 
ment, about one century only. 
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Drury Taxn.—A new Comedy was pro- 
duced at this theatre on Monday night 


Jast, under the title of, Wanted a Wife, or 


a Cheegie on my Ranker, from the pen of 
Vir. Monericf, wiose talents as a burletta 
Writer are well Known. "Phe piece opens 
With an adverbsing ollice, kept by Mr. 
MEPL JOUNSTONE), to Which Arthur Wild- 
te (RUssent) applies for a wile, while his 
servant Drank (liansiesy), who had been 
discharged by his master, resorts there for 
a place. Alter many diverting and hu- 
mourous perplenities, bWaécdyre marries 
Wiss Catheriie Arragon (Mars. Wi ST), a 
iady whose mind bas been bewildered by 
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reading old romances, and was chivalry 
mad. She is the ward of Sir Gabriel 
(Munpen), an old man who delighted in 
sights, and who describes all he has seen. 
Atlength Wildfire marries Miss Catherine, 
and Frank her elder sister, an old maid. 

This piece, though not possessing much 
originality, has considerable merit; its 
strong hoid is the equivoque, which is ad- 
mirably sustained throughout the whole, 
but the humour is rather too broad for co- 
medy; and bad Mr. Moncrieff been con- 
tented to have made it a Farce only, the 
materials were excellent. On the whole, 
we were much pleased with its perform- 
ance, and had it not been produced at this 
ill-fated house, where one continued 
gloom pervades over every thing connected 
with it, the success would have been much 
ereater than we dare to anticipate, al- 
though it was received with considerable 
applause. From the Epilogue, which is 
written with much spirit, and admirably 
spoken by Messrs. Oxberry and Knight, 
we vive the following extract:— 


Jolt.’ ——_-——. Now, then for, the Poet, 
We hav’n’t said one word ior him— 
Jonathan. T know it. 
But we soon will—now for it—TVil begin, 
And should I want a word, you'l pop it in. 
Ladies and Gentlemen I come, you see, 
Because our Poet wants—wants—wants— 
Jolt, Wants me. 
Jonathan. Wants me to speak—that’s it— 
~  -you’re right, you rogue ; 
Because he wants —wants—wants—— 
Jolt. An Epilogue. 
Jonathan. An Epilogue—that’s 
found the cause, 
‘To ask for what we all want, your— 
Jolt. Applause. 
Jonathan. Applause—you've hit it, sir, upon 
my life ; 
The ladies smile when wanted is— 
Jolt. A wife. 
Jonathan. Support us then, you young 
who want— 
Jolt. Spouses. 
Jonathan, Because Old Drury here wants— 
Jolt. Crowded houses. 
Jonathan. Should you allow our bark in peace 
to anchor, 
May you ne’er want 
Jolt. A cheeque upon your banker. 
Jonathan. A checque! the bankers I should 
like to know: 
Jolt. The Public, Drury Lane, and Co. 
Jonathan. Well said, John Jolter! you're a 
friend in need ; 
But these are what I call our friends in- 
deed. 
Our hands we join in this the Poet’s cause, 
Jolt. Join your’s, kind sirs, and greet him 
with applause. 


it; you've 


men 





Covent GARDEN.—The new Farce of 
A Roland for an Oliver*, produced at this 
theatre last weck, is a must agreeable 
trifle. We will not pretend to give the 
plot of this very pleasant piece, as we 
have not space to do justice to its drollery. 
{t is full of comical vexation and agree- 

* This proverb, which is the same as a 
Tit for Tut, ora quid pro quo, is said by Bat- 
ley, to owe its rise to the Cavaliers, in tine 
of the civil wars, who by way ot rebuff, gave 
the anti-monarchial party a General Monk 
for their Oliver Cromwell. 














able mischief. All the characters play off 
on a petulant old baronet with great cilect 
—all are in their turn perplexed and tor- 
mented, and all at last made happy. Not 
a breath of disapprobation fell on it dur- 
ing its performance, but all was laughter 
and applause. Fawcett, EMERy, and 
Miss Foote, were eminently happy in 
their parts, and Annor, Jones, and Miss 
BEAUMONT, Were hardly less tortunate, 
and the triumph of the piece was complete. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


From April 22, to May 6, 1Si9° 
COMMERCE, 
The Encyclopedia of Commerce; comprising a Code of 
Commercial Law, &c. Part 1 and 2, 4to. cach 7s. 


EDUCATION. 
Exercises for Greek Verse. By the Rev. Edmund Squire, 
M.A. 8Vv0.7s5. 
LAW. 


Esprit, Origine et Progres des Institutions, Judiciaires 
des principaux Pays de ’Europe. Par J. D. Meyer. 
Tom. 1, (Pariie oncienne) Svo. as. 

Surrenders of Copyhold Property considered, with re- 
ference to Yeture and springing uses. by Francis 
Sanneers. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Trial of Augustus bogle French, John French Burke, 
and ‘Matthew Welch, for a conspiracy. Vahen in 
short-hand. By W. 1B. Gurney, Esq. Svo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Rights of Manors, as deduced from 
the most ancient and best authorities, with a Report 
ou the Game Laws, and Comment. svo. 5s. 

MEDICINE, 

An Essay on the Chymical History and Medical Treat- 
ment’ of Calculous Disorders. By A. Marcet, M. D. 
F.n.S. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gioachino Greco, on the Game of Chess; translated from 
the French, with Remarks. Py Wm. Lewis. 8vo. 8s. 

Letters from Dr. James Gregory of Edinburgh, in De- 
fence of his Essay, on the diflerence of the relation 
between Motive and Action, &c.; with Replies by the 
Rev. Alex. Crombie, L.L.D. Svo. 10s. 6a, 

NOVELS. 

Elvington, a aovel. By Mrs. Nathan. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Is. 10d. 

The Black Robber: a romance, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Redmond the Rebel; or ‘They met at Waterloo. 
12mo. 16s. 6c. 

The Esquimaux. By Emily Clark. 

Old Tapestry ; a Tale of real Life. 

Emmeline; with some other Pieces. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 


16s. 6d. 
3 vols. 


3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
2 vols. 12imoe. 12s, 
By Mary Brunton. 


POETRY. 

Greenland, and other Poems. By James Montgomery. 
SVO. lus. Gd. 

The Priory of Birkenhead; a Tale of the fourteenth 
century. By Thomas Whitby, bzmo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

An Address to new Members of Parliament, on the 
Popish claims. By Vox Populi. Sve. Is. 

A Letter to Joseph Burchall, Esq. By a Commissioner 
of the Assessed Taxes. Svo. Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

A New Translation of the Hloly Buble. 
lamy. Part 2, 4to. 16s. 

The Bampton Lecturer reproved. 
Svo. 68. 

The Epistles of the Apostle Paul, trans'ated from the 
Greek; with Explanatory notes. Part tl. Svo. 10s, 6d. 

Blood not required; or the Clergyman’s Private Appeal 
to the Understanding and Conscience of his Hearers, 
By E. T. Vanghai, M.A. Svo. os. 

The Revival of Popery, its intolerant character, political 
tendency, encroaching demands, and unceasing usurpa- 
tions, in a Series of Letters to Mr. Wilberforce, Esq, 
M.P. By William Blair, Psq. A.M. Svo. 7s, Gd, 

VOYAGES AND PRAVELS. 

A Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers, in the year 
I8l6, under the command of Lord bemouih. By 
M. A. Saleme, Interpreter. Svo. 15s. 
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DAY. 


Yer lingering are two bright eyed lovers * on 
The beauty of the day : and they have shone 
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# ‘The moon and the morning star, 
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Among the myriad suitors of the shiey 


Which are eclipsed in light wiih sleep! 


eyes :— 

Twilight awoke and kiss’d them, anq » 
Morn 7 

In eastern blushes smil’d ; but. Dowas 
borne, 


The sun, as from a few hours’ absonee, spy, 

His golden ardour on the emeraid heads 

Of earth, and they are hid. Creation x. 

Hiis light; his heat is felt, and day's deg, 

Present one sky of blue, ca whieh ave s 

Clouds sailing round the licrizon’s my 
green :— 

The wavcs of ocean, window-ranes. , 
spires, . 

Seem as tho’ warriors had reneyw’'d theiy § 

Betore their camps :-—the fearful sinoke. ty 
tuns, 

Escapes the fire beneath, and leaveny, 
runs: 

Birds, cattle, fishes, show their various joy. 

And man, the chief, returns to his canto, — 

One has the cares of this lite to embatn 

W th patient fortitude and temper calm 

One must away from ail that’s tondiy dea 

Another, quit his land,—his friends since: 

Another, o’er his infant’s cradle bead 

His watery eye !—another must attend 

The funeral of his love !—% et praise to tho: 

Who mix their sympathies with others’ w 

And cast the rays of Hope on ail depress, — 

That all, like them, might bless, and shat! } 
blest! Ricuary. 
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THE SETTING SUN. 
Tris morn we hailed thy golden ray 
As up the East thou ledst the day ; 
Whilst jocund Nature hymned thy praise 
in sweeter notes than poet’s lays : 
Like youthful monarch newly crowned, 
And scatt’ring favours all around, 


| Thy onward course was cloudless, brighi, 


No shadow crossed thy glorious light ; 

Till, highin heaven, thy zenith gain’d, 

A passing cloud thy brightness stained, 

Increasing with thy downward flight. 

It half anticipates the night,—— 

And now thou sink’st into the West 

By gati’ring clouds thy beams opprest ; 

Yet, as some lofty mind, bowed down, 

And crush’d by woes too mighty grow, 

Its wonted sway will oft resume, 

And, struggling, burst the moral gloom ; 
So thou, Bright Sun, dost often shine 
Thro’ clouds that would in vain confine 

And, with retulgent beam, 
Dost gild the cloud-torm’d mountains’ bros 
Which tow’ring high, in airy rows, 


Fancy the Alps might deem. B. 
— 
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Since none can compass more than they intend ; 
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BC. Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.” 
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